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In the eight months since the 
organization of our publica- 
tion committee, we have merged three maga- 
zines and carried on an aggressive educa- 
tional work. Upon our ability to weather 
financially this period of growth and devel- 
opment depends the future of this co-opera- 
tive publication venture. 

Readers, then, are asked to bear with the 
stringent economy which must be resorted 
to during the summer months. Weekly is- 

- gues, with exception of the monthly magazine 
numbers, will be reduced to practically a 
news basis. 

Subscribers, in arrears, are asked to take 
in good part any bills sent to them—and 
remit. 

Subscribers, in good standing, are asked 
to think over their circle of friends and see 
if among them some would not be glad to 
subscribe. And get them to. 

We are not reduced to such straits as the 
proverbial editor of the country weekly, crav- 
ing cord wood and meals out, but it is only 
by an energetic pulling together that progres- 
‘sive plans can be entered into in the fall 

_ without serious handicap. 
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The Solomon It will be remembered that 


and Betty 
Wop Mea ptue Solomon and Betty 
Home for [Loeb Memorial Home for 
Convalescents. 


Convalescents was organ- 
ized about a year ago to provide country 
air and wholesome surroundings for per- 
sons recovering from serious illness, but 
no longer fit subjects for hospital treat- 
ment. The buildings at East View, 
Westchester County, New York, are 
now so far advanced, that it is possible 
to receive applications for immediate ad- 
mission. The formal opening of the in- 
stitution will take place next fall, when 
all of the buildings shall have been com- 
pleted. At present, only the adminis- 
tration building and one of the cottages 
are ready for occupancy ; two additional 
cottages for adults and one for children 
are still unfinished. 

The location as well as the design of 
the buildings are admirably suited to 
their purpose, and it is to be hoped that 
many, who would otherwise permanent- 
ly injure their constitution by too early 
resumption of active life after sickness, 
will now find a place wherein to recover 
their entire strength. 

The directors are particularly anxious 
to have it understood that the home is 
not only for the poor; it offers all the 
comforts of a modest country hotel at 
a reasonable price, and nobody need hes- 
itate to apply for admission for fear of 
being a recipient of unrequited favors. 
The charge for board will, however, be 
remitted whenever the applicants con- 
vince the committee of their inability to 
pay. Onder the terms of the foundation, 
the home is absolutely non-sectarian. 
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There is no intention of making a hos- 
pital out of the convalescent home; con- 
sequently, patients still requiring medical 
attention will not be received, neither 
will those who are afflicted with pul- 
monary consumption or other communi- 
cable diseases, or who are in a highly 
nervous condition. On the other hand, 
it is not necessary that a candidate for 
admission shall come from a hospital or 
have passed through an acute disease ; 
persons who are suffering from anemia 
or similar weakness, requiring only good 
fresh air and nourishing food, will also 
be accepted: 


The city office of the home, 356 Second 
avenue, is open every forenoon excepting 
Saturdays and Sundays, to give information, 
furnish application blanks, etc. Applica- 
tions must be accompanied by a medical 
certificate, but they must also be approved 
by the regular admitting physician. 

Physicians, hospitals and settlements will 
be furnished with blanks and all necessary 
information upon addressing Miss Elizabeth 
Frank, Clerk of the Convalescent Home, 
856 Second avenue. 


The Death Michael Anagnos, presi- 
of Michael dent of the Greek Union 
Anagnos. 


of America, but to work- 
ers in the field of philanthropy and edu- 
cation more widely known as a leader in 
the development of the training of the 
blind, died on June 20, at Turn Severin, 
Roumania. Dr. Anagnos was the son- 
in-law of the late Samuel G. Howe and 
Julia Ward Howe and was the succes- 
sor of the former as superintendent of 
the Perkins Institute for the Blind, Bos- 
ton. In furthering the work so broadly 
conceived by Dr. Howe, Dr. Anagnos 
contributed in no small measure toward 
shaping the trend of institutional instruc- 
tion of the blind in this country. 
This was not without definite influence 
upon educational methods in this field 
throughout the world, and upon the prac- 
tice of education generally. It was his 
very loyalty to the conceptions of the 
progressive work of the pioneer days 
which led him in the last few years to 
view other than with favor the newer 
movements in behalf of the adult blind, 
in which the emphasis is more largely in- 
dustrial than educational in the old 
sense. Born in a village of Epirus 
in’ 1837, ° Dr. \Anagnos \was)! for 
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many years identified with Greek poli- 
tics. After coming to America for sev- 
eral years he was private secretary to 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, and it was while 
serving in that capacity that he and Miss 
Julia R. Howe were married. 


There were 64,763 blind 
persons in the United 
States in 1900 according 
to a special report on the blind and deaf 
just issued by the Bureau of the Census. — 
This means that about one in every 1,200 
of the total population was either wholly 
or partially blind. The report states, 

however, that: 


these figures can be considered only as the 
minimum, as an unknown proportion of the 
blind were not located by the enumerators. ~ 
The number of partially blind by no means 
represents the facts as to defective eyesight, 
but represents only “verified” cases. 


Of the total number of blind, 37,054 
or 57.2 per cent. were males. 

The most important causes of blind- 
ness were found to be: 


Cataract, injuries, accidents, and opera- 
tions; congenital blindnéss; old age; and 
sore eyes. Unknown causes were responsi- 
ble for a slightly greater proportion of cases 
than any of the above causes. The princi- 
pal causes of blindness occurring after birth 
and under twenty years of age were, injur- 
ies, accidents, and operations; sore eyes; 
catarrh; measles; and scrofula. The princi- 
pal causes of blindness occurring in adult 
life were, cataract; injuries, accidents, and 
operations; old age; affections of the ner- 
vous apparatus; military service; sore eyes; 
and neuralgia. 


The fact which the new associations 
for improving the condition of the adult 
blind are endeavoring to bring effec- 
tively before public opinion—that most 
blind persons become so after school age 
and need provision beyond that offered 
by the institutions for blind children and 
youths—is brought out clearly: 


Almost 65 per cent of the blind became 
blind after 20 years of age, and only a little 
more than 30 per cent before 20 years. It 
is interesting to note that about one-fourth 
of the persons blind from childhood, or 
about one-tenth of the total number of blind, 
were born blind. 

In about 5 per cent of the cases of blind- 
ness reported the parents of the blind were 
related as cousins. Of the blind whose par- 
ents were so related 25 per cent were con- 
genitally blind, while among the blind whose 
parents were not cousins, the proportion 
congenitally blind was only 6.8 per cent. 


Census Report 
on Blind. 


The Blind Workers of New York 


Of the blind at least 10 years of age, 20 
per cent were engaged in some gainful oc- 
cupation, as compared with 50.2 per cent 
among the general population. The par- 
tially blind, as would be expected, show a 
larger proportion gainfully employed than 
do the totally blind. The percentage of per- 
sons engaged in professional pursuits, trade 
and transportation, and in manufacturing 
and mechanical industries is larger among 
the totally blind than among the general 
population. In these three classes of occu- 
pations the totally blind show a _ higher 
percentage engaged than do the partially 
blind. Of the partially blind gainfully em- 
ployed, the majority were engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, the percentage so engaged 
being considerably higher than in the gen- 
eral population. 


The report on the deaf 


The Census . 
Report on gives not only the data 
eee" concerning color, sex, race, 
nativity, marital condition, school at- 


tendance, and occupations, but also much 
information in regard to deafness as a 
defect and to the ability of the deaf to 
communicate. 

In collecting the figures for this report 
the census enumerators were instructed 
to return the name, sex, age, and post 
office address of every person who could 
not understand loudly shouted conversa- 
tion. The object of this definition of the 
deaf was to eliminate from the report all 
who were simply “hard of hearing.” To 
quote from the report: 


According to this method of classification, 
the total number of deaf was finally deter- 
mined to be 89,287, or one in every 850 of 
the general population. There were 37,426 
totally deaf and 51,861 partially deaf. 
Among the total number of deaf 2,772 were 
also blind and 24,369 dumb. * * * 

Deafness upon the whole is more common 
jn the northern part of the United States 
than in the southern. The north Atlantic 
and north central divisions show a larger 
ratio per million than the south Atlantic 
and the south central, and the largest ratio 
of all is found in the New England states. 

Of the total number of deaf, 46,915, or 
52.5 per cent, were males. 

Of the 89,287 persons returned as deaf, 
55,501 were able to speak well, 9,417 were 
able to speak imperfectly, and 24,369 could 
not speak at all. Practically all of those 
who speak imperfectly or not at all lost 
their hearing in childhogd (under 20 years 
of age). On the other hand the majority of 
deaf who speak well lost their hearing in 
adult life. Of the deaf and dumb, more 
than 96 per cent were reported as totally 
deaf. It will be seen that the ability 


to speak is dependent largely upon two fac- 
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tors—the period of life when deafness oc- 
curs and the degree of deafness. Deaf- 
ness interferes rather with the acquisition 
of speech than with its retention after it 
has once been acquired. 

When the subject of deafness is consid- 
ered from the point of view of consanguin- 
ity, it would seem that heredity has played 
a part in producing congenital deafness ana 
the deafness occurring in adult life; where- 
as deafness occurring in early childhood, 
after birth and under the age of 5, is proba- 
bly to a large extent adventitious. Where 
a tendency toward ear trouble exists in a 
family, it may lie dormant and unsuspected 
until some serious illness attacks a member 
of the family, when the weakness is re- 
vealed and deafness is produced. In such 
cases deafness is attributed to the disease 
and not to the weakness, although both are 
probably contributive causes. 

Those who had attended school formed 
73.6 per cent of the deaf. Of the totally 
deaf, 77.5 per cent had attended special 
schools, as compared with 6.8 per cent of 
the partially deaf. Of those who lost hear- 
ing before they were 5 years old, 81.5 per 
cent attended special schools. 

Of those at least 10 years of age among 
the deaf,38.5 per cent were gainfully em- 
ployed, as compared with 50.2 per cent 
among the general population. Deafness is, 
therefore, to some extent a drawback in se- 
curing employment, although the deaf, as a 
class, can by no means be considered de- 
pendent. Of the deaf who were gainfully 
employed, 89.7\ .per cent were found in occu- 
pations in which perfect or even partial 
hearing is not essential. It is especially in- 
teresting to note that the deaf who had at- 
tended school showed a much larger per cent 
gainfully employed than those who had not, 
and that whether the employment be skilled 
or unskilled is largely determined by school 
attendance, 


In the few months since the 
organization of the New 
York Association for the 
Blind, there have been interesting devel- 
opments. In furtherance of its plan to 
provide shops for men and women in 
which any trade which promises to be of 
use for the blind may be tried, a work- 
shop for blind men has been opened and 
home teaching for both sexes is carried 
on principally through blind teachers who 
give instruction in typewriting, reading, 
writing, machine and hand sewing, knit- 
ting and musical notation. Co-operation 
in teaching, reading and writing has been 
volunteered by the teacher of the blind 
of the New York Public Library. The 
association has to care for all sorts and 
conditions of workers; some have diffi- 


The Blind 
Workers of 
New York. 
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culty in doing the simplest thing, others 
show great quickness in learning. At 
present any blind man who has lived in 
Greater New York for two years and is 
physically qualified, who wishes to learn 
chair-caning or broom making, is given 
a chance to do so. A man of forty-two 
came to the shop from the hospital where 
he had recently become blind. He had 
no future before him but “the island.” 
He had been a porter and was totally 
unused to handling tools. It was found 
that he could successfully size broom 
corn. He has still to learn winding, sew- 
ing, sorting, and cutting. Then he will 
have the trade of broom-making “at his 
finger tips,” and should be in a position 
to earn a self-respecting wage. A sighted 
man superintends the broom-making and 
instruction, and sees that the finished 
product is marketable. The blind men 
also learn much about their work from 
each other. 

Expert blind chair-caners who work in 
the shops teach the novices there. These 
teachers are paid by the association for 
the time which they give for instruction 
as well as for their work. Some appli- 
cants who have already learned their 
trade, for lack of a middleman, have 
been living in enforced idleness. The 
association gives work and a fair wage 
to these who would otherwise be “un- 
employed.” One of the best workers in 
the shop, although an expert chair-caner 
before he came there, lived on alms, be- 
cause no one would give him the work 
for which he asked. To shorten the 
length of his monotonous day, he got out 
of bed late in the afternoon. Now, 
through the association, he has more 
work than he can do. A sighted clerk 
is in charge of the shop, which is under 
the able direction of Eben P. Morford, a 
blind member of the executive committee 
of the association. Mr. Morford gen- 
erously volunteered his co-operation and 
has given the organization the benefit of 
his twenty-three years’ experience as the 
manager of the Brooklyn Industrial 
Home for Blind Men. 

Writing of the work, Miss Winifred 
Holt, secretary of the association, says: 


One of the chief advantages of the shop is 
that it gives a blind worker what Helen Kel- 
ler calls “his right as a human being to share 
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God’s greatest gift, the privilege of man to 


go forth unto his work,” while at the same 
time it does not disturb his home relations, 
nor “institutionalize” him. It offers him the 
opportunity and “the satisfaction which 
comes from lucrative toil,’ but leaves him 
free to mix with the sighted world and to 
share its interests and responsibilities. 

Great good-will exists among the work- 
men. A new-comer at the shop is welcome, 
and quickly learns his way about the place. 
Most of the men join the Blind Men’s Club, 
which exists for the co-operation of the men, 
for their advance mentally, morally, physi- 
cally and financially. It is held under the 
direction of the association, and the presi- 
dent is a blind professor. 

The blind have chosen for the motto of the 
association, “Light through Work.” They 
need work now at the shop, 147 Hast 42nd 
Street, where any visitors are welcome. 
Every chair caned, and every broom sold 
there helps a blind man to become a wage- 
earner. In a show case at the shop, may be 
seen examples of the work of blind women 
(some the result of home teaching), which 
is sold by the association for the benefit of 
the women. 

The blind of New York are seeking to lift 
themselves from the class of dependents, 
and to become as far as possible, independent 
and self-supporting. The association shows 
that it is possible to carry out their wishes, 
and its success now rests largely with the 
generosity and co-operation of the public. 


The Old Swimming Pool—At a recent 
meeting of a young men’s club in New York 
the subject of the Tenement House Depart- 
ment was discussed and an extract was read 
from the report of a tenement house inspec- 
tor. Walking over a roof, he saw the head 
of a boy protruding from the water tank. 
As he ran toward it, two boys jumped from 
the other side,. seized the clothes which lay 
concealed beside the scuttle and made away. 
“That story of the inspector about the 
boys bathing in the water tank is no joke,” 
said one of the audience. “I used to do it 
myself regularly in the warm season. All 
us fellows used to. Usually we went into 
the tank of one of the factories near by, 
but sometimes we couldn’t get there, and 
then we took the tank at home.” May be 
the moral of the incident is that of the lim- 
erick: 

Into the water-well 

That the plumbers built her, 
Our Aunt Eliza fell!— 

Now we've bought a filter. 


A Correction.—Through a misunderstand- 
ing, the name of Dr. Ferd. C. Valentine, as 


» president of the American Urological Asso- 


ciation, was printed in our issue of April 27, 
in connection with a communication from 
Dr. Valentine—The Physician’s OCulpability. 
It was not his wish that his name, especially 
his connection with the association, should 
appear. 
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Recent Magazines 


CuHarity. The National Conference of Charities 
and Oorrection. George Van Derveer Morris. 
(Western Christian Advocate—May 80.) 
The Relief of the Stricken Oity (San Fran- 
cisco). r. Edward T. Devine. (Review 
of Reviews—June.) Systematic Relief in 
*Frisco. Wrnest P. Bicknell. (Co-operation— 
June 2.) State Aid to Sectarian Institutions. 
Prof. Morris Loeb. (The American Hebrew— 
June 1.) <A Decade of Official Poor-Relief in 
Indiana. Amos W. Butler. (American Jour- 
nal of Sociology—May.) Free Bread vs. 
Bread at Cost. Ada Melville Shaw. (West- 
ern Christian Adyocate—June 13.) 


CHILDREN. Work Among Children in Baltimore. 
Helen Somerville. (Woman’s Home Missions 
—June. Boys’ Clubs. Emma Winner Rogers. 
(Good Health—June.) The Bad Boy: How to 
Save Him. Hon. Benjamin Lindsey. (Our 
Boys’ Magazine—June.) 


Civics. The Oivic Efficiency of the Hducated 
Class. Henry M. Whitney. State-Owned 
Savings Banks. D. G. Cooke Adams. (Arena 
—June.) Municipal Activity in Britain. T. 
D. A. Cockerell. (American Journal of So- 
ciology—May.) A System of Public Play- 
grounds. Joseph Lee. Arts and Orafts in 
Civic Improvement. Mrs. M. F. Johnston. 
The Public Library and Civic Improvement. 
Frederick M. Crunden. A Year’s Work for 
Civic Improvement. Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff. Women as a Factor in Civic Improve- 
ment. Mrs. Charles F. Millspaugh. The 
Cleveland Home Gardening Association. Starr 
Cadwalader. (Chautauquan—J une.) Vene- 
zuela’s Public Buildings. A. H. Battey. 
(Architects’ and Builders’ Magazine—June.) 
Street Transportation and the Tenement 
Problem. Delos F. Wilcox in “The American 
City.” (The State—June 9.) The Twenty- 
fourth Street School Garden. N. A. Lamb. 
(Woman’s Municipal League Bulletin—June.) 
State and Municipal Ownership in Sweden 
Vil. Conclusion. Eric Oberg. Municipal 
Ownership in Great Britain. Hric Oberg. 
(Public—June 9.) Ideas for Civic Education 
from the Juvenile City League. William 
Chauncy Langdon. (Chautauquan — June.) 
Municipal Finance in Germany. ll. Dreier. 
The Town Meeting in New England. Minona 
S. Fitts-Jones. (Public—June 16.) Some 
Thoughts of a Civil Service Reformer in Pub- 
lic Office. Charles J. Bonaparte. (Good Goy- 
ernment—J une. ) 


Economics. How New Zealand Controls the Dis- 
tribution of Wealth. Florence Finch Kelly. 
(Independent—June 21.) 


EpucatTion. The Proposed Pan-American Trades- 
College. Prof. Frederic M. Noa. (Arena— 
June.) A Ohild’s Education in Relation to 
Trades. M. L. Chanler. (Woman’s Municipal 
League Bulletin — June.) Is the Public 


School Just to the Boy? Ben. B. Lindsey. 
(Indiana Boys’ Advocate—June.) Oarnegie 
Libraries. _ Theodore Wesley Koch. (Chau- 
tauquan—June.) 


Freso Air. The Potential Value of a City Roof. 
George Ethelbert Walsh. (World To-day— 
June.) 

Hospitats. New York State Hospital for Orip- 


pled Children. Iona Gratia Wilkins. (Trained 
Nurse and Hospital Review—May.) Visiting 
Day at the Hospital. Bmiiy Harrison Bance. 
The Boston Floating Hospital. Robert W. 
Hastings, M. D. (Trained Nurse and Hos- 
pital Review—June.) The Boston Floating Hos- 
ital. Mildred Gutterson. (Churchman—June 23.) 
Foaptal Stewardship. Charlotte A. Aikens. 
Southern Hospitals. Laura A. Lane, M. D. 
_(National Hospital Record—June.) 
Immigration as a Source of Sup- 
ply for Domestic Workers. ite Gove Smith. 
(Bulletin of the Inter-Municipal Research 
Committee—May.) Regulation of Immigra- 
tion. Speech of Hon. F. M. Simmons of N. 
C., in the U. S. Senate, May 23, 1906. 
(American—June 15.) 
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HOUSEHOLD RESHARCH. 
Sinclair. (Independent—June 14.) 


INSANITY. The Nursing and Care of the Insane. 
Harriet H. Baird. (Trained Nurse and Hos- 
pital Review—May.) The Nursing and Care 
of the Insane. Emily J. MacDonnell. 
(Trained Nurse and Hospital Review—June.) 


Lasor. An Incident of the Sweat Shop. Bertha 
Poole. (Independent—May 31 Compul- 
sory Investigation of Labor Disputes. Bverett 
P. Wheeler. Outlook—June 2.) Labor in the 
Chicago Stockyards. William Hard. (Outlook— 
June 16.) Profit Sharing in Theory and Prac- 
tice. Leopold Katscher, (Exponent—June.) 


A Home yaaa Upton 


LIBRARINS. How a Town Oan Get a _ Library. 
John Cotton Dana. (Independent—May 31.) 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. State and Municipal 
Ownership in Sweden VI. Wrik Oberg. (The 
Public—June 2.) 


Nursing. The Ideal Ourriculum for a Training 
School. @G. S. C. Badger, M. D. Nursing on 
the West Coast of Africa. Agnes P. Mahony. 
(Trained Nurse and Hospital Review—May.) 
What Does Professional Training Mean? 
Mary H. Tufts. (Trained Nurse and Hos- 
pital Review—June.) Some Remarks wpon 
the Nursing of Oases of Mental Disease. C. 
R. Clarke. (Canadian Nurse—June.) Some 
Reasons for the Training School in Smali 
Hospitals. Mary EH. Reid. The Organiza- 
tion and Control of Training Schools. George 
P. Luddam. Teaching Nurses by Olinicat 
Demonstration II. Charlotte <A. Aikens. 
(National Hospital Record—June.) 


PusLic HEALTH. The General Death-Rate_ of 
Large American Cities. Frederick L. Hoff- 
man. (Publication of the American Statis- 
tical Association—March.) Some of the 
Recent Aspects of Quarantine and Its Rela- 
tion to Public Health. M. J. Rosenau, M. D. 
(Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion June 2.) Investments in Health. Mrs. 
EH. BH. Kellogg. Out-of-Door Life at Home. 
Kate Lindsay, M.D. Flies as Oarriers of 
Disease. Dr. J. O. Cobb. Health Lessons 
from the Harthquake. J. H. Kellogg, M.D. 
(Good Health—June.) The Laboratory in 
Public Health Work. Herbert D. Pease, M. D. 
(Medical Review of Reviews—May 25.) 


Rach PROBLEM. Ohurch Legislation and the Ne- 


gro. Rev. A. B. Hunter. (Churchman— 
June a The Negro and the South. Harry 
Stillwell Edwards. (Century—June.) The 


Heart of the Race Problem III. Archibald H. 


Grinke. (Arena—June.) Intelligence of the 
Negro. H. Lieb. (Public—June 9.) 

SANITATION. Life or Death in Pure Country 
Drinking Water. George Hthelbert Walsh. 
(Architects’ and Builders’ Magazine—June.) 

SocianismM. The Socialist Programme. Hdward 
Slade. (Arena—June.) 

Sociotoay. The Indian of To-day and To-mor- 
row. Charles M. Harvey. (Review of Re- 


views—June. ) 


Rescue Work in New Orleans. 
New York’s Gospel Fleet. Rob- 
ert Sterling Blair. Native Workers in Ohina- 
town. Mary K. Hyde. (Christian Herald— 
June 20.) Sophie Wright The Best Citizen 
of New Orleans, John L. Mathews. (Hvery- 
body’s—July.) Welfare Work Among the 
Cotton Mills of Lowell. (Labor Bulletin 
of Massachusetts—May.) The Social Return. 
Lenore M. Lybrand. (New Century Jour- 
nal—June 1.) Social Settlements and Their 
Work Among Children. Graham Romeyn 
Taylor. Welfare Work from the Hmployee’s 
Standpoint. C. C. Rayburn. (Chautauquan 
—June.) Social Service: A Glimpse of the 
Woman Question in Industrial Betterment. 
Miss Frances Benson. (Hxponent—June.) 


SocraL SPRVICH. 
BH. A. Vail. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 


To secure a place in this Directory the name of a Supply 
House must be submitted by an Institution purchasing 
from it, and known to the publishers of CHARITIES anp 
THE COMMONS. Published every Saturday. 


Awnings. 
JOHN T. VAUSE & SON, 
218 Bowery, New York. 
Booksellers and Stationers. 


SCRANTON, WETMORD & CO., 
Rochester, N. Y 


Carpets. 


WM. SLOANE & CO., 
Broadway and Twentieth street, New York. 


China and Glass. 


JAMHS M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane street, New York. 


Clothing. 


ROGERS, PHET & CO., 
258, 842, 1260 Broadway, New York. 


Coffee, Tea and Spices. 


B. FISCHER & CO., 
893 Greenwich street, New York. 
GILLIES COFFEE Co., 
233 Washington street, New York. 
Disinfectants and Disinfecting Appliances. 


WEST DISINFECTING CO. (INC.), 
11 East Fifty-ninth street, New York. 


Dry Goods. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS, 

420 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 

484 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A. D. MATTHEWS SONS, 

398 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SIEGEL-COOPHER CO., 

Sixth avenue and Wighteenth street, New York. 

Dry Goods—Wholesale. 


THD H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 


Fire Apparatus and Supplies. 
S. F. HAYWARD & CO, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg. 
Fire Hose. 
EUREKA FIRE HOSE CoO., 
13 Barclay street, New York. 
Fish. 


THE JOHN B. IHL COMPANY, 
155 West Street, New York. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 


JOHN A. HENRY, 
329 Washington street, New York. 


Fish, Salt and Provisions. 


CHAS. F. MATTLAGHD & SONS, 
335 Greenwich street, New York. 


Furniture and Bedding. 


SIEGEL-COOPHER CoO., 
Sixth avenue and Wighteenth street, New York. 


Groceries. 


AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., 
61 Hudson street, New York. 
L. DH GROFF & SON, 
Beach and Washington streets, New York. 
ALFRED LOWRY & BRO., 
32 South Front st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRANKLIN MacVEAGH & CO., 
Chicago, Il. 
SEHMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore streets, New York. 
Sega CO0r ES ayer N x 
xth avenue and Highteenth street, New 
JOHN 8. SILLS & SONS, Ke vere 
North River & 37th Street, New York. 
R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., 
56 Hudson street, New York. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


HAMMACHDR, SCHLEMMER & CO,, 

Fourth avenue, Thirteenth street, New York. 
HULL, GRIPPEN & CO., 

310 Third avenue, New York. 


Heating, Plumbing, Electrical Supplies and 


Construction. 
EDWARD JOY, 
125 Market St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hospital Supplies. 
THD H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 
House Furnishing Goods. 
Cc. H. & BH. 8S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson street, New York. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 
SIEGEL-COOPER CO. 
Sixth avenue and Pighteenth street, New York. 
Kitchen Equipment. nN 
BRAMHALL, DHANBE CoO., 
264 Water street, New York. 
DUPARQUET, HUOT & MONEUSDHD CO., 
43 Wooster street, New York. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty second street, New York. 
MORANDI-PROCTOR COMPANY, 
48-50 Union street, Boston, Mass. 
Laundry Supplies. 
AMBERICAN LAUNDRY MACHIND COoO., 
132 West Twenty-seventh street, New York. 
Leather and Shoemaking Supplies. 
BOSLER BROS., 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
Linens. 
SIEGEL-COOPHER Co., 
Sixth avenue and Highteenth street, New York. 
Meats and Provisions. 
BATCHELDER & SNYDER COMPANY, 
55-63 Blackstone Street Boston, Mass. 
CONRON BROS. COMPANY, 
10th Avenue—13th-14th Streets, New York. 
Office Files and Furniture. 
CLARKE & BAKER COoO., 
258 Canal street, New York. 
Paints and Glass. 
THOMAS C. DUNHAM, 
68 Murray street, New York. 
THOMAS C. EDMONDS & CO., 
1826-28 Park avenue, New York. 
Paper. 
THE JEROME PAPER COMPANY, 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York. 1 
Printers and Publishers. 
BENJ. H. TYRREL, 
206-208 Fulton street, New York. 
Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
THH H. B. CLAFLIN CoO., 
New York. 
Shoes. 
BAY STATH SHOE & LEATHER CoO., 
40 Hudson street, New York. 
Soap. 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CoO., 
439 West street, New York. 
Sterilizing Apparatus. 
BRAMHALL, DEAND Co., 
264 Water street, New York. 
Typewriters. if 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., i] 
327 Broadway, New York. | 
Wood. He 
CLARK & WILKINS, P i] 
Dleventh Ave., cor. Twenty-fourth St., N. Y. 
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Employment Exchange. | 


Address all communications to Miss Helen fn 


Kelsey, Hditor Hmployment Hachange Departmen} 
of CHARITINS AND THE COMMONS, Room 585, 15 
Reren Pasa Kindly enclose postage if a repli 
8 desired. 


The advertisements of the Employment Exchan 
Department will be discontinued for a few weeks. Mea’ 
time the work of the Department goes on as usual. 

Both employers and candidates are invited to mak3): 
their needs known, so that, at the opening of the bus) 
season (about August 1st) the Editor may be in a positida 
to act promptly. ; 


State Charities Hid Hssociation 


I. Inspection and Improvement of Public Institutions 
The first object of the association is to improve the condition 6f public charitable 
institutions in the state of New York. It has 1,000 volunteer visitors in fifty different 
counties. Through these and through its office staff it visits state hospitals for the 
insane, state charitable institutions, county, city and town almshouses and public 
hospitals. The number of inmates of such institutions exceeds 47,000, 
and they costthe public over $8,000,0OOayear. This voluntary co-operation 
of private citizens with public officials is a work of practical patriotism and has 

greatly improved the administration of state, county and municipal charities. 


II. Charity Legislation 
Besides framing and securing the passage of needed legislation, the association 
examine carefully all bills relating to charitable matters (about 100 each 
year), and takes such action as may be advisable to secure their passage, amendment or 
defeat. Its independence of official appointment and of the public treasury gives it a 
peculiarly favorable position for legislative work. 


Ili. Placing Destitute Children in Families 
Orphans, foundlings and permanently deserted children are received from public 
officials and from institutions in which they are supported by public funds, and are 
placed in carefully selected permanent free homes usually in the country. Many of them 
are legally adopted. Five hundred and fifty-six children, received since August, 1898, 
from many different counties, have been placed in free family homes in all parts of this 
state, and in several other states. 


IV. Providing Situations for Mothers with Babies 
Homeless mothers with infants or small children received from public maternity 
hospitals, infant and foundling asylums, and charitable societies, are provided with situa- 
tions in the country, keeping their children; 590 situations were provided last year; nine 
children died while with their mothers in situations (death-rate a little over one per 
cent); in institutions for children of this age the death-rate is very high. The average 
cost of each mother and baby under our care last year was $3.72. 


. 
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V. Boarding Motherless Infants in Families 


A joint committee of this Association and the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor receives foundlings, abandoned and other motherless babies 
from the Department of Public Charities, and places them in carefully selected suburban 
families to board until they are strong enough to be placed in permanent free homes 
for adoption; the mortality among the foundlings has thus been reduced to eleven per 
cent; 327 babies were under care last year. In addition to what the city pays towards 
the board of the children, the annual cost of the work to the Joint Committee is $5,000.00. 

Total number of children under the supervision of the Association, October 
1, 1905, 1,220. If supported in institutions, they would cost the public 
$122,000 per year. 

ALL BRANCHES OF THE ASSOCIATION’S WORK ARE 
SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
; The total expenses are $30,000 per year. Contributions of any amount will be 
gratefully received. Checks should be made payable to Charles S. Fairchild, treasurer, 
| Room 702, No. 105 East Twenty-second street. Special contributions for Nos. III, IV 
Me 
: 


RN See ee eee 


or V, (see above) should be so designated. Clothing for women and children, especially 
babies, is also desired. 


i 
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TO PHILANTHROPIC WORKERS: 

WHEN you find children living in a state of neglect and it becomes your — 
aim to uplift the family through the children, we ask that you bear in mind that 
you have at command the medium of the day and evening industrial schools of 
the CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY, where the children receive not only an 
elementary education of mind and hand, but also a moral uplift and an apprecia- _ 
tion of the importance of regularity and the value of steady work as well as a 
knowledge of a higher standard of living. For the children who do not receive 
proper nourishment at home, hot dinners are provided in the schools, and the par- — 
ents in times of sickness or adversity are advised and materially assisted by the 
teachers, acting as settlement workers and tactful household visitors. More than 
10,000 children attended these industrial schools during the year, including 4,000 
in the kindergartens; 269 cripped children and fifty-one mentally defective chil- 
dren in special classes, and 140 truant boys in handicrafts. 


be 


» Ae 
ORPHANS and abandoned children should be placed out in good, carefully - 

selected family homes in the country. This is the most satisfactory work 

accomplished by the CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. It is strikingly successful 

in results, for the orphan or abandoned child is transplanted from the worst 

environment to the best. During the last year 668 children were placed in families _ 

for adoption. 


HOMELESS AND WAYWARD BOYS are given a period of probation at 
our Brace Farm School before homes on farms are sought for them. During the 
year 701 boys were trained and placed in families. 


‘WILLFUL AND DISOBEDIENT GIRLS are given a training in house- 
work at our Elizabeth Home, No. 307 East Twelfth Street. Last year 235 girls 
were trained and placed in situations. 


DISPOSSESSED MOTHERS with children are cared for temporarily at 
our Mothers’ Home, No. 311 East Twelfth Street. To 466 helpless mothers and 
children shelter was given during the year. 


WE INVITE your co-operation. The list of industrial schools and temporary 
homes will be sent on application to the Secretary, Mr. C. L. Brace, at the central 
office, 105 East Twenty-second Street, and information will be cheerfully given. 


TO_THE. PUBLIC: 
CONTRIBUTIONS in aid of this great work will be gratefully received by 
Mr. A. B. HEPBURN, Treasurer of the CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY, at 105 ! 
East Twenty-second Street. Clothing and shoes are greatly needed, and partly 
worn articles will prove acceptable, as the garments will be repaired in our sewing _ 
classes, and the shoes put in condition by the boys of the cobbling classes. Old 
magazines, books and toys will also be welcome. 


195 EAST TWENTY-SE C OID SER FCN YORK 
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